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Ferendi INGRATI placido animo, mansueto, magno. Nunquam te be- 
neficit immemor tam offendat, ut non tamen ei dedisse delectet. Nun 
quam te in has voces ejus injuria impellat : vellem non dedisse. 


Injustitie genera duo sunt, unum eorum, qui IN FERUNT tnjuriam ; 
alterum eorum quinon PROPULSANT. IJnjuria autem nulla capitc- 
lior est, quam eorum, qui cum maxime fallunt, dant operam, ut rviri 


bont videantur. 
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Dramatic Writers, who desire to have an EARLY Review of 
their Publications, are requested to send a Copy to the Editor, 
at JustTins’s Printing-Office, Pemberton Row, Gough Square. 








DRURY-LANE, Sarurpay, March 22, 1800. 
LOVE FOR LOVE—Cugreve. OF AGE TO-MORROW. 


Ir is a great pity that the sterling wit and humour 
which charaéterize the works of this writer, should 
be blended with such grossness, as almost to pros 
scribe the representation of this sprightly Comedy. 
This, however, it 1s but justice to observe, is a fault 
more imputable to the manners of the times in 
which the author lived, than to any inherent depra- 
vity of heart. When we mention the cast of the 
chara¢iers, all further comment on the excellence 
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of the performance will be superfluous. The veteran 
Kinc, who, when he adheres to his /rofessional 
sphere, is always praise-worthy, sustained the cha- 
racter of Sr Sampson Legend; Mr. KEmMB iE was the 
representative of Valentine; Scandal was personated 
by Mr. Barrymore; Tattle, by Mr. Parmer; 
and Foresight, by Mr. Surrr. Bawnister seldom 
appears to greater advantage, than when he enacts 
the sailor. His delineation of Bex was animated 
and appropriate. 

Miss Bices was the fair Angelica; Miss Pops, 
the dramatic Mrs. Frail; and Mrs. Jorpayn,as Prue, 
commanded universal applause by her exquisite 
and that zaievete of manner, for which she 


acting, 


is so justly extolled. 








COVENT-GARDEN,Sarurvay, March 22, 1800 
SPEED THE PLOUGH—Marton. COMUS—Mutilated and 
parodied from Milton. 

Tue Play went off with its accustomed popula- 
rity and success. But far different was the recep- 
tion, which the Entertainment experienced. The 
part of Comus was done by Hotman, with all the 
dull solemnity of an undertaker. Indeed the whole of 
this gentleman’s performance was a continual war- 
fare between the chara&er and the aéion. Sombre, 
saturnine, and soporific, instead of the mirthful, 
aiy, and sprightly being, pourtrayed by the author, 
his countenance displayed the mechanical gravity 


of 
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of a parish clerk, or an assize judge, passing sentence 
of death on a sheep-stealer. Not a single smile re- 
laxed the uniform austerity of his features, which 
scemed to impart their baneful influence to the whole 
confederate corfs. IncLEDON sang well; but his 
voice is his on/y recommendation. ‘Those who pre- 
fer jingle to rational gratification, may derive plea- 
sure from his performance. Whatever his Baccha- 
nalian qualifications may be off the boards, on the stage, 
he is the very prototype of insipidity. Euphrosyze 
was degraded to an Erhiop, a downright gypsey, by 
Mrs. Martyr. Miss Coapman added another 


cypher to the account, as the eachanted lady; Sabrina, 
with her chaste attendants, enhanced the dulness of 


the scene, and the farce altogether made an impres- 
sion on the audience, which, we are of opinion, will 
not tempt the Manager speedily to repeat its repre- 


sentation. 








DRURY-LANE, Monpvay, March 24, 1800. 


EGYPTIAN FESTIVAL—Franélin. THE DEVIL TO PAY 


— Coffey. 
Mrs. JorDAN’s comic talents are so universally 


known and acknowledged, that it 1s sufficient to 
name her, as the representative of Ne//, in the En- 
tertainment; Miss Hearn personated Lady Love- 
rule, for the firft time, and played with considerable 
spirit. Dignum, with the exception of his voice, 
is little better on the boards, than an automaton ; his 


Sir Fohn exhibits a striking parody of the charatter 
3G2 drawn 
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drawn by the author. Apathy and dulness supply 
the place of sprightliness and animation. Bawnnis- 
TER performs the part of Yodson with humour. 








COVENT-GARDEN, Mownpay, March 24, 1800. 


SPEED THE PLOUGH—Morten. RAYMOND AND AG- 
NES— Farley. 








DRURY-LANE, Tvespay, March 25, 1800. 
THE GAMESTER—More. OF AGE TO-MORROW. 
As a moral lesson, few Dramas are fraught with 


such useful, necessary, and praétical instruction as 
the Gamester. Combating, as it does, the pre- 
vailing vice of the age, and exposing the ruinous 
career of fashionable dissipation, in its true light ; 
it were greatly to be wished, that this salutary 
warning might be more frequently inculcated to the 
young and thoughtless votaries of pleasure, folly, 
and extravagance. 








COVENT-GARDEN, Tuetspay, March 25, 1800. 


SPEED THE PLOUGH—Morton. ST. DAVID’s DAY; orn, 
THE HONEST WELCHMAN—Dibdin. 

Tue author of the New Entertainment, performed 
this evening for the frst (and were its fate depen- 
dant on its merits, we should have to say, the /ast) 
time, seems to be a kind of dramatic ped/ar, whose 
wares advance in zumber, in proportion.to their 
vileness. Nothing discomfited by miscarriage, he 
gathers confidence from disgrace, and no sooner wit- 
nesses the condemnation of one piece, than he falls 


Lo 
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to work upon another. By a strange kind of fata- 
lity, it so happens, that the less deserving a writer is 
of encouragement, the greater in general is the pa- 
tronage he experiences from the Manager. Hence 
Mr. Dizp1Nis suffered to obtrude his aéortions upon 
the town as rapidly as he produces them; whilst 
compositions of merit cannot obtain even the honour 
of a reading from those, who have taken upon them- 
selves the office of caterers for the public. 

To enter into the detail of a piece, which has 
neither plot nor dialogue to recommend it, would 
be a tedious and unprofitable tafk. One man loses 
a pocket book, containing a bank note of £100. 
value, on the Welch coast; another man, a native 
of the place, finds it, and stocks his farm. Several 
years after this event, the son of the rightful owner 
is shipwrecked on the very spot, and hospitably en- 
tertained by the finder of his father’s property. This 
fortunate man has a daughter, who of course falls in 
love with her chance-guest, and vice versa, the guest 
becomes enamoured:of the daughter. The father 
of the young man posts from town to Wales, to 
carry money to his son. The story of the pocket 
book is now revived; the farmer discovers himself 
as the finder, and offers restitution, which the 
owner declines, and rewards his honesty by giving 
his consent to the union of the lovers; and the 
piece concludes with a song and a dance—an expe- 
dient so servicesble and successful in entrapping ap- 
plause, that the author has availed himself of it at 


the 
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the close of both acis. He has likewise had re- 
course to the hacknied tricks of most ephemeral play- 
botchers, and interlarded his produétion with politi- 
cal allusions and conundrums. These he retails 
with a degree of coarseness, prodigality, and want 
of judgment, which cannot fail to inspire every per- 
son of taste with disgust, even to mausea*. On this 
subject we took occasion in a former number, (see 
Dramatic CENsoR, page 343) to applaud the 
manliness and liberality of mind, manifested by the 
author of The Egyptian Festival, who, working ona 
theme, that from its very nature must offer frequent 
opportunities of appealing to national prejudices, 
nobly disdained to practice such mean and despi- 


cable arts. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Old Townly, - - - = - - Mr. Munpen. 


William Townly, Mr. INcLEDOoN. 


wet, = = = - = = = + Mr. Townsenp. 
Peter Plimlimmon,- - - - - Mr. Fawcetr. 
Dick, = - - - + - = - Mr. StmMmons. 
Watkin, - - ~ - «+ = = Mr. Kina. 
Ellen, = - -~ - = = = = Mrs. ATxkins. 
affine, - - - - + © + Miss Sims. 
Guwinneth + = - = + - © Mrs. WHitMore. 
Welch Girl, - += - - - = Miss LEserve. 


—_——. 





* Having frequently in the discharge of our censorial function 
had occasion to speak in harsh terms of the unprincipled venality of 
Newspaper critics, it affords us the greater satisfaction to be able, in 
the present instance, to exempt the Oracle, and Morning Post, from 
the general charge of literary prostitution. Both these papers have 
given ajust and accurate report of the new entertamment. Let the 
Editors adhere to this line of conduét, and their critical charaéter 


may yet berctrieved. 


Of 
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Of the Performers, the first praise is unquestion- 
ably due to Mr. TownsEND, who sustained the part 
of Owen with admirable address. Munpen, as O/d 
Towzly, supports a character, which admits of little 
or no display of talent. From IncLEepon, we ex- 
peét nothing but simgizg, and of that he gives us 
plenty. Fawcertr and Simmons are pressed into 
the service, for the promotion of buffoonery. Mr. 
Kine danced with great agility, and added vocal to 
capering dexterity. Miss Sims is a lively aCtress, 
whose archness and vivacity form a striking con- 
trast to the insipidity of Mrs. Arxins, 





-- 
, —_ 


DRURY-LANE, Tuurspay, March 27, 1800. 
THE EGYPTIAN FESTIVAL—Sraxtiizx. THE PANNEL. 

Mrs. Jorpan performed the part of Peatrice, in 
the Entertainment. The house was crowded to 
overflow in every quarter. 











COVENT-GARDEN, Tuurspay March 27, 1800 
THE BELLE’s STRATAGEM—J4.. Cowky. TWO 
STRINGS TO YOUR BOW, 

Tu1s Comedy, with regard to the scenic depart- 
ment, Is very badly got up at both houses. The 
auction scene, in the second, and the masquerade inthe 
fourth aét, reflect disgrace upon a London Theatre. 
Jn other respects the play, upon the whole, is better 
cast at Covent Garden, than at Drury Lane. Mr. 
{LEWIs sustains the eccentric character of Doricourt 
with great spirit, Mr. Murray performed the 

part 
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part of Sir George Touchwood. ‘This gentleman’s de- 
clamatory powers are so justly admired, that it 
would be superfluous to add, that he gave weight 
and dignity to the sentiments of the virtuous knight. 
Mr. Munpey’s delineation of Hardy was richly 
fraught with humour. 

Of Mr. Fawcert’s Flutter, we cannot give so 
favourable an account. Mr. Patmer atts this part 
with much greater address at Drury Lane. Saville 
and Villers are precisely in the same predicament ; 
and Mrs. Martrocks, as Mrs. Racket, evinces too 
much vulgarity and coarseness. But in the person 
of Miss Murray, who performed Lady Touchwood 
for the first time, Covent Garden boasts a far supe- 
rior representative than Drury Lane. ‘The natural, 
unsophisticated manner of this amiable a¢tress, ad- 
mirably accords with the innocence and simplicity 
of Lady Touchwood’s charater. The J/ate Miss 
Berrerton sustained the part of Letitia Hardy, 
and was hononred with unbounded applause. But 
whether this favourable reception was awarded to 
her professional merit, or to certain domestic ar- 
rangements, conneéted with the singu/arity of her 
announcement in the Bills, it is not for us to de- 
termine. This actress, we understand, is recently 
married to a gentleman of the name of GLover. 
Peradventure, her doub/e announcement as the Jase 
Miss Berrerron, might be intended to whet the 
edge of curiosity, and give the greater notoriety and 
ecidt to the change in her situation. 


THEATRICAL 
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THEATRICAL CRITICISM, &c. 


Involving a candid Investigation of the Pamphlet, entitled, 


“ A STATEMENT OF THE DIFFERENCES SUBSIST- 
ING BETWEEN THE PROPRIETORS AND Eigit si 
PERFORMERS OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, CO- i} 
VENT-GARDEN.” 


Given in the Correspondence that has passed between theme fi 
[Continued from page 388. } { 

THe sick-clause forms a subjeft of discussion, i | 
which we should be sorry to treat with a rash and i} 
rude hand. It is, however, proper to observe, that i 


the redress of this grievance, were even the allega- 
tions of the ma/econtents supported by f/roof; were 
faéts adduced, and the names of the parties distin&lly i 
stated, rests entirely in the breast of the Proprie- I 
tors, and is cognizable in no court but that of their ni 
own feelings. As the terms of the contraét reci- t 
procally entered into between the Proprietors and ) 
the Performers, expressly and explicitly authorize 
the Manager (see our tenth number, page 332) 1 
to deduét for all, and every night of absence and in- 
capacity, on the part of the Performer, whether oc- I 





casioned by sickness, or otherwise, the ma/econtents Hi 
cannot demand the aon-enforcement of this clause asa | 
matterof right. They are at liberty, if names are 
of any service to them, to style it an obnoxious arti- 
cle, and to deprecate its odtrusion into their agrec- | 

Vor. I. 3H ment i 
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ment, in terms of the highest detestation and ab- 
horrence. But they must permit us to differ from 
them, when they expatiate on its injustice, which 
they pronounce se/f-evideut. Incurring, as they do, 
the forfeit vo/untari/y, and with open eyes; as the 
deed is literally their own, they involve themselves 
ina very aukward predicament, by grumbling at 
their own aét. They ask us (page 60) with an air 
of triumph—* What right has a Manager, engag- 
ing for a certain period the services of an Aédior, 
to demand his exemption from the natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to? Does he not contraét with a 
human being, liable to the infirmities of his fe//ow 
mortals 2?” &c.—All this, it must be confessed, is 
very true, and avery pretty mode of reasoning it is: 
but having themselves made a voluntary surrender 
of the operation of this plea in their favour,, they 
must abide by the consequences. ‘These remon- 
strances would, with better grace, have freceded the 
ceremony of signing and sealing the compatt. As 
the principle, on which this clause is bottomed, 
avowedly respects the prevention of fraud and col- 
lusion, as they have not stated owe simg/e instance re. 
terable to themselves, in which the clause has been 
arbitrarily enforced, or made the engine of oppres- 
sion, they must permit us to construe their s7/ence on 
this head into sacit evidence of the Manager’s gene- 
rosity and forbearance, and suffer us to view the sick 
clause in the same light as the Proprietors represent 
it, viz. asa salutary check on feigned indisposition. 


With 
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With the design of still more forcibly impressing 
upon the minds of their readers the peculiar hard- 
ships and difficulties to which A¢tors are exposed, 
they draw a comparison between Theatrical services, 
and the indentures entered into by apprentices, 
articled clerks, &c.—‘ These, and every other de- 
scription of persons, (they tell us) A€tors excepted, 
under contra¢t for a certain term, are equally sup- 
ported in sickness and in health.”—But are they 
aware of the essential difference in the nature of 
these services? Does not justice demand, that 
when different situations are contratted with each 
other for the purpose of forming an estimate of the 
preference due to any particular line of life, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each should be fairly 
marshalled and balanced against each other? Is 
there no difference in the case of persons, who 
serve for a limited term, without pay, and for the 
major part during their zon-age, and persons, who 
are amply, and, for the major part (we are speaking 
of the leading and principal Performers, of men in the 
predicament of Mr. Moopy’s “ glorious eight”) ex- 
travagant/y paid for their services, work or not? 
Nay more, is there no difference in the case of ser- 
vants, whose masters not only reap the constant 
and dai/y fruits of their service, but receive, on the 
general practice, a /arge fremium, more than com- 
mensurate to indemnify them against casualties; 
and persons, who bring their employers wothing but 
their services, and who, on an average, do not work 
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one-third of their time? We leave it to themselves 
to draw the inference. 

We cannot, however, dismiss the subjeét, without 
animadverting on the ssincerit y and narrow-minded 
policy of these “ glorious eight.” Like the mon- 
key in the fable, they are desirous of obtaining 
their ends, by making a cat’s paw of the more humb/e, 
but haply, far more meritorious part of the profession. 
They come forward in their manifesto as the self- 
ele€ted champions of the whole Thespian common- 
wealth. Tis not so much their own personal and 
individual advantage, as the rights of the profes- 
sion at large, for which they are thus clamorously 
and mutinously contending. But more particu- 
larly, ’tis for the good of the iferior Performers, 
(such is the lure they hold out to the /oyalists—such 
is the lure which crafty usurfers invariably employ to 
work upon the passions of the deluded multitude, 
and effect their own aggrandizement at the expence 
of those, whom they profess to befriend) ’tis from mo- 
tives of compassion and refined sympathy with their 
less fortunate, and, in their eyes, /ess gifted brethren, 
that they sound the socsiz of discord, and hoist the 
standard of revolt! Generous, disinterested men! 
Who but must admire the zeal which aétuates, the 
patriotism which inspires your conduct? and your 
deeds bear evidence to the truth of your professions. 
The Fund for the Relief of Decayed Aétors, appears 
itself to be fallen into a state of decay. How no- 
bly have ye stepped forward to support this benevo- 

lent 
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Jent institution! Is there a smugle individual* among 
you, who does ot subscribe his mite? Your oppor 
nents, indeed, pretend, that sox:e of you have with- 
held your contribution, because, forsooth, ye are in 
circumstances which guarantee you against want! 
But the systematic tenor of your conduct, and the 
readiness with which you, Gentlemen, the /ead- 
ing and princital Performers of the Theatre, vo/unteer 
the assistance and co-operation of your mighty ta- 
Jents to promote the Benefit receipts of the inferiort 

Performers, 





——— — —- —~_ — 


* Sorry should we be, if certain reports propagated on this head, 
were entitled to credit.. Two of the“ Glorious Eight,’ it is con- 
fidently asserted, have never subscribed a shilling towards the Thea- 
trical Fund, and the reason alledged for their refusal, if true, de- 
monstrates, beyond the possibility of doubt, the sincerity and ten- 
derness of their fellow-feeling for the inferior members of the pro- 
fession. ’Tis said, and to our great regret, we énow the report to 
be true, that the reason they assigned for their refusal was, that 
they should never want any assistance from the Fund, and therefore would 
not contribute to an institution from which they were not likely to reap any 
benefit 

+ Here again the busy tongue of scandal has not been silent, 
Certain Theatrical hypercritics have commented on the arrangement 
and order of the several Benefits, from which they draw inferences 
very opposite to that spirit of diszater.sted sympathy, which the leading 
Performers tell us impels them to fight the battles of the Theatrical 
community at large. ?Tis rumoured, that. when inferior apply to 
principal Aétors, to personate parts in the play selected for their Be- 
nefit, they are put off with very unsatisfactory excuses. The one 
is 42; another, having feathered jis own nest, has obtained leave of the 
Manager to perform at some fashionable Country Theatre, or water- 


ing place. <A thirdisjust preparing jor a trip to the North, and a 
fourth 
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Performers, or the “ swinish multitude” of the pro- 
fession, render it impossible to give credit to such 
injurious, and, we trust, unfounded reports. 

It glads us, that we are drawing near the close of 
this malecontent Manifesto; though, if we judge of 
our progress by the impediments which open to our 
view, we muss confess the distance seems to grow 
upon us with every step. The ma/econtents, after 
dismissing the sick clause, proceed to investigate the 
precarious tenure on which they hold their situations, 
With a degree of effrontery, which we could scarce- 
ly have expeéted even from veteran insurgents, they 
advance a charge, to which their own practice and 
immediate example give the direét negative.-—< The 
slightest opposition, (they contend page 66) or hesi- 
tation to accord with arbitrary demands; nay, the 
mere caprice of a Manager, is sufficient for an ac- 
tor’s expulsion, which not only amounts to banish- 
ment from one Theatre, but approaches nearly to 
professional annihilation ;'the managerial compaé (here 
they are sadly deceived in their exposition of the 
case, as we shall speedily prove) precluding the 
other Theatre from opening its doors for his admis- 


bs ees — 





fourth is very willing to perform in any play whatever, except the 
identical one fixed upon by the poor inferior Performer who solicits 
his aid. Such is the sympathy of usurpers, and such the digraceful 
weakness of the Proprietors and the Manager, that they connive at, and 
by connivance, lend their sanétion to praétices, which merit serious 
and exemplary reprehension. 


98 
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sion.” —Their own condutt affords a palpable proof 
of the falsehood of this affertion. 

They then enter into a discussion of the nature 
and provisions of the Patent, by which the Proprie- 
tors hold the Theatre; and well, indeed, may it ex- 
cite surprize, that men so deeply interested in the 
question, should be so ill informed upon this point. 
We have already heard them ascribe the regulation, 
which prohibits one Theatre from admitting the 
mutinous Performers of the other, to managerial com- 
pact : we need not wonder, therefore, after this con- 
summate proof of ignorance, that they should style 
this compact a measure of oppression; nor is it ex- 
traordinary, that persons, who, like the “ glorious 
eight,” are in the habit of presuming ; and advancing, 
as well as taking, things on trust, should plunge still 
deeper into error, and prate of what never happened, 
the union and consolidation of the two Patents granted 
to Sir William Davenant and Killigrew. ‘The faét is, 
that neither the ma/econtent Performers, nor the Pro- 
prietors themselves, (if we may be permitted to 
judge of men, with whom we never exchanged a 
single word, nor had any sort of communication 
whatever) appear to be duly apprized of the tenor 
and principle of the Patent, in virtue of which, 
the one party is authorized to hold a Theatre, and 
the other to a¢t in the same, without incurring the pu- 
nishment of vagrancy. As we conceive a due under- 
standing on this point to be of material conse- 
quence ; as this subject appears to have been totally 

lost 
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lost sight of in the controversy ; as scarcely a hint, 
orif a hint, a very remote and imperfeét one, has 
been given in any of our public prints, we shall 
present our readers with a concise, but faithful 
sketch of the leading features and provisions of the 
said Patent. And this we are enabled to do, not in 
consequence of any recent information, but because 
on occasion of a former publication, written by the 
author of these remarks, and which was originally 
intended to embrace a wide field of Theatrical cri- 
ticism, (we allude to The Literary Census) we pursued 
that line of condu€&t, which it behoves every public 
writer to pursue, v/z. to inform himself fully and 
completely of the subjeét which he undertakes to 
discuss. 

Be it known then to the “ glorious eight,” and to 
the pubiic in general, that the Patent, originally 
granted to Mr. Davenant, afterwards Sir William 
Davenant, by Charles I. was, on account of its /- 
cal restri€tions, the Theatre being confined to the vi- 
cinity of Fleet Street, and limited in its dimensions 
to forty square feet, surrendered by Sir William 
Davenant, to Charles Ii. who granted a mew Patent 
in lieu thereof, extending the scite of ground to 
any part of the cities of London and Westminster, 
with the suburbs thereof, and leaving the dimensions 
of the Theatre entirely at the option of the Paten- 
tee. The purposes for which the said Patent was 
granted, embraced the representation of all Trage- 
dies, Comedies, Dancing, Music Scenes, and every 

other 
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other entertainments, governing, privileging, (for with- 
out the sanction of this grant, all the Performers in 
a London Theatre are vagabonds by a& of parliament) 
and keeping the A€tors, should be vested so/e/y and 
entire/y in the Patentee, his heirs, administrators, and 
assigns; and that it should be lawful for the said Sir 
Wrii1amM Davenanr to perform and enatt Plays, 
Music Scenes, &c. without impeachment, or impedi- 
ment of any person whatsoever. ‘Thus it appears that 
the Patentee was subjeét to 0 manner of contro’, 
even from the highest officer of state. And further, 
that it shall be lawful to the said Sir WiLL1am 
DaveNnanrt, his heirs, administrators and assigns, 
to take such sums of money for admission, as may be 
customary, or as shall be thought reasonable by him, 
the said Sir Witit1aAm DAavENANT, In conse- 
quence of the expence of scenes, music, and such 
new decorations, as have not been formerly used. And 
that de, the Patentee, shall have power to allow 
whatever he shall think ft to the Actors in his em- 
ploy. And (here follows a clause, which. the ma/e- 
coutents would do well to ponder and consider with 
becoming attention) a// scANDALOUS aad MUTI- 
nous fersons shall, from time to time by him, the said 
Sr Witztram Davenant, fis heirs, 'Sc. be 
EJECTED, aid DISABLED from playing in the said 
Theatre.—(Hence it is evident, that it 1s not only the 
undoubted right, but the absolute duty of the Ma- 
nager, the very sine gua non by which he holds his 
Patent, to discharge every disturber of feace and good 

Vo-. I. 3 I or dey y; 
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order.\—And the better to preserve amity and cor- 
respondence between the two Theatres, (Sir Wi1t- 
LIAM DavENaAnrtT’s company and KILLIGREW’s) 
and that the one may not encroach on the other, it is 
ordained, that no Aétor, or other person ejected by, or 
deserting one Theatre, shall be received by the 
Governor of the other, without the consent and ap- 
probation of the Governor, from whose company he 
may have been eeéted, or whose service he has de- 
serted, signified under the said Governor’s* own hand 
and seal. 

We have presented our readers with this succinét 
account of the nature of the Patent, to show how 
shallow, capricious, and nugatory, are the claims 
made by the ma/lecontents on the one hand; and 
how ample, full, and uncontroled, on the other, the 





—_ 


* From this circumstance, we leave our readers to judge of the 
propriety of terming the regulation relative to the xon-admission of 
Performers from one Theatre into the other, without proper acquit- 
tal, a managerial compad. We are not alittle at a loss, to account 
for the supineness of Managers, in not publishing the form of their 
Patent, as the several clauses in that deed, may jusly be styled the 
articles of war, by which the malecontents ought to be tried, and like 
other offenders, punished for mutiny and disobedience. We have 
no communication, direétly or indireétly, with either of the parties 
concerned in the present contest, otherwise we would suggest to 
the Proprietors the expediency of promulgating the grant of 
Charles II. which, in our opinion, boasts all the powers, immunities, 
and inviolability of a charter. Mean while, those of our readers, 
who are desirous of obtaining further information on this point, may 
satisfy their quriosity by consulting the archives of the British Mu- 
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authority vested in the Patentee. Itis not our wish 
to press the case to extremities; we shall therefore 
content ourselves with giving the ma/econtents season- 
able warning of the danger of contumacy, that they 
may acknowledge their error, ere it be too late, and 
return to their allegiance, if they can be permitted 
to retain their situations with safety to the concern. 
But if they persist in their revolt, there is just 
ground of alarm, that an amnesty would only tend to 
encourage future disturbances, and disseminate a 
general spirit of revolutionary and jacobinical usur- 
pation. 

They next, to swell the measure of their pre- 
tended wrongs, complain of certain new regula- 
tions, which, from the hasty manner in which they 
are passed over by the malecontents, may be supposed 
to refer to that subordinate class of grievances, for 
which Mr. Lewts offered them prompt and immediate 
redress; (see page 10) but which these refrattory _ 
delegates refused to accept. The first respeéts the 
right of an Aétor to the parts he has originally been 
in the habit of studying and performing: the second 
is of too trifling a nature to deserve mention, viz. 
the “discontinuance of the Managers to provide 
several articles ; as for instance, refreshments, &c. 
used by the Performers professionally.” In answer 
to the former complaint, we have only to observe, 
that the very nature of the case renders the absolute 
retention of a character impratticable. A part is 
often given to an Aétor, on account of the illness of 
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the original Performer. If the substitute acquits 
himself with greater success, and greater approba- 
tion than his predecessor, is it unjust, on the part 
of the Manager, to avail himself of the superior ta- 
lents of the /ocum tenens ? Again, many chara¢ters 
are of a description, which requires congeniality of 
years in the representative. That worthy and highly 
respected Performer, Mr. Hu t, for instance, was 
formerly wont to personate the younger brother in the 
Mask of Comus. Would propriety sanétion his re- 
| tention of that charaéter in declining age? A va- 
riety of parallel cases will naturally suggest them- 





selves to the reader’s observation. 

| As the ma/ecoutents have, after the example of all 
usurfers, endeavoured to carry their point by the af- 
fe€tation of popularity, and by pretending to make 
a joint cause with their more humble comrades, we 
shall again beg leave to caution the éuferior Perfor- 
mers, against rashly courting the hug of this worse 
| than French fraternity. _Had.these ringleaders suc- 
: ceeded in their attempts, would the zfertor part of 
the profession hatwreaped any benefit by this Thea- 
trical revolution ? We promised, in the first part of 
our disquisitions, (see Dramatic Censor, page 
285) to ofier a few remarks, on what we conceived 
an aéual grievance, but of which these se/f-dubbed 
feading and frincifal Performers scorned to take any 
notice, as it did not personally concern themselves. 


- ii teteetterslin-nsitlnthalernameertaas 


The circumstance to which we allude, is the ivid/- 
ous distin€&ion in the occupancy of the two Creen 
Rooms. 
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Rooms. Many of the inferior Performers, we are 
persuaded, have severely smarted under the shock 
of outraged sensibility, by the supercilious demeanour 
of these ma/econtent RINGLEADERS. Have no infe- 
rior Performers been absolutely scouted (to adopt a 
technical term) by these sympathizing gentlemen; 
these self-elected avengers of the wrongs of the 
profession at large? Are these champions of justice 
and of right, to be now told, that the system of a 
Theatre resembles a complicated piece of machi- 
nery, in which the /maller wheels are as essentially ser- 
viceab’e, and more delicately to be treated than the larger ? 
Are they now to be informed of the cause and origin 
of this Green-Room division ? Certainly they must be 
well aware, that in the first institution of the Théa- 
tre, dancing constituted a principal part of the En- 
tertainment. The habitual rest/essuess, and invinci- 
ble propensity of the figurants, to cut capers and 
play antics, being found to interfere with, and dis- 
turb the studies of the Performers, who were reading 
over their parts, separate rooms were assigned to the 
players and the dancers. This circumstance, no 
doubt, will recal to the memory of many of our 
readers, a witticism of the celebrated Quin, which 
we shall take the liberty to repeat, as it affords an 
illustration of our remarks. That eccentric actor 
being put out of patience, with the perpetual mo- 
tion of the dancers, called out to the prompter, 
“ why don’t you hang these figures on pegs, till they 


are wanted?”—Thus it appears, that the right of 
admission 
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admission to the principal Green Room, was not re- 
gulated by the sa/ary, but by the sphere of aétion otf 
the several Performers. 

We shall not, however, enlarge on this topic, as 
we hasten to conclude our Striéiures on a pamphlet, 
which has given rise to a far greater length of dis- 
quisition, than we originally intended or conceived 
necessary. The ma’econtents, having now nearly ex- 
hausted their budget of grievances, attempt a captatio 
benevolentiea to the Monarcnu, whose gracious inter- 
ference they hope to obtain, by the most unbounded 
professions of loyalty, veneration, and esteem, for 
his sacred person and chara¢ter. But of the sincerity 
of these professions, we leave our readers to decide 
from the following recent occurrence, the authenti- 
city of which we take upon ourselves to vouch for. 
It is not many weeks since, that his Majesty com- 
manded a play and farce, in both of which, one of 
the most fofular of this /oyal “ glorious eight,” sus- 
tains a principal part. We have already seen (DRa- 
mMAtTic CEnsor, page 330) that every Performer is 
found on all occasions to aét in every dramatic piece, 
whether play, interlude, or farce, of which he shall 
receive timely and customary notice from the Ma- 
nager. Obedience, therefore, was the duty of thts 
component member of the “ glorious eight,’’ even on 
ordinary occastons ; but when the regular call of duty 
was enforced by the ROYAL MANDATE, Cchearful and 
sumediate compliance might surely have been ex- 
pected from so é/eve/ a gentleman. What was the 
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a€tual event ? The summons being offcia//y delivered, 
this profound reverer of his Majesty, this peti- 
tioner of ROYALTY, who joins the rest of his ma/e- 
content brethren, in assuring us, (page 64) “ that it 
has ever been their greatest glory, to see the drama so 
high!y honoured with the attention of our GRAcIousS 
Monarcu, as to be made a favourite means of re- 
laxation from the toils of sovereignty ;” absolutely, 
and in vulgar terms, refused to pay that obedience to 
his Sovereicn; to that Monarcu, “ to whose 
protecting care,” he tells us, “ he looks up for the 
removal of oppression,” which he is compellable to 
pay to a frivate individual! He repeats again, and 
again, “ that he will not condescend (though bound in 
a penalty to comply with the Manager’s command) to 
act in play and farce, to please either Mr. Harris, 
or the Kine!” Such were his express words deé/ibe- 
rately spoken, and re:terated when cautioned of his 
offence. Did he persist in his refusal? No! he did 
condescend to perform both in fA/ay and farce. But 
this condescension was extorted from him, not by his 
veneration for his SoverreiGNn, but by his fears of 
the just consequences of rebellion and disobedience. 
‘¢ Tell them,” he said, “ at their peril (it should 
seem from this expression, that the mutineers con- 
ceived themselves in a situation to carry their point 
by force, vi et armis) to put up my name.” ‘The 
Manager, greatly to his honour, encountered that 
peril; and apprized the ma/ecouteut, that in case of 
persistance in his refusal, he should himself come 

forward 
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forward on the stage, and inform his ®oyAL vist- 
tors of the cause, and quarter, in which disobedi- 
ence and disappointment originated. This resolute 
measure produced the desired effeét; prudence aC- 





complished, what loyalty was inadequate to per- 
‘form; the haughty malecouteut did, par-force, his 
duty. Haply the moment of more determined hos- 
tility was not yet arrived! Haply*his confederates 
in revolt did not deem their projeét ygt ripe for exe- 
cution! Haply the emdodied fears of the “ gloricus 
eight,” overcame the ¢solated heroism of the indivi- 
dual, and induced compliance. After such damning 
| facts as these, what faith, what reliance are we au- 
thorized to place in their unsupported assertion, 
| (page 67) orrather their “ ¢rust, that their general 
conduét will bear testimony of their proper respect 
for every establishment, which ought to exist ina 
qwell-resulated Vheatret” 
We shall stop but to animadvert on one passage 
more in their AZanifesto, and then take our leave of 
their ill-digested and ill-advised pamphlet.—After 
having, with wonderful modesty, expatiated on the | 
injury they have suffered from the Toutiine—a mea- 
sure to which their cousent (we quote their own 
words, page 66) wai not even asked !—they advance, 
as a plea for an éucrease of frofit, on their part, that 
there is a possibility of the Profrietors being entirely 
ruined, by the cafirice of the Town; and that, should 
the Public withdraw their favour from Covent- 
Garden Theatre, there would be an end of their 
income 
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income. ‘Thus, they strive to make it appear, that 
their risque is commensurate with that of the Pro- 
prietors; though we find,. that, unless the House 
be /ofa/ly shut up, the Performers, however small 
may be the receipts of the Theatre, and even when 
the expences of the night (as frequently happens in 
bad and inclement weather) exceed the night’s in- 
come, receive their full amount of wages, without 
the smallest dedu€tion whatsoever. Surely this cir- 
cumstance, instead of making in favour of their 
requisitions, must, in the eye of common sense, 
enhance the right of the Proprietors to the audivided 
profits of the concern (the Performers being duly 
and regularly paid their allotted wages), in order 
that they may be enabled to bear up against a partinl 
loss, and to provide (if we may be allowed the 
homely, but, in this instance, very appropriate 
phrase) against arainy day.—lf the Proprietors were 
not great gainers, on the ultimate event, how would 
it be in their power to fulfil their engagements with 
the Performers ? 

The malecontents, however, by a farody of a pas- 
sage in Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard — 

“© The crime was common, common be the pain—” 
still persist in their demand. They tell the ‘Trea- 
surer (page 66), 

“« The risque 1s mutual, mutual be the'gain!” 
and follow up this requisition with an assertion 
founded on the most flagrant injustice, ignorance, 
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and wilful misrepresentation.—* We presume,” they 
write, “ we have fully shown, that, while the pro- 
“ fitsof Proprietors are abundantly superior to what 
“* were known at any former period, the incomes of 
« Aétors, instead of being advanced in proportion, 
“ are most sensibly diminished.”—To demonstrate the 
falsehood of this statement, we shall produce the 
following document 

It appears that, on a former occasion, when a 
dispute arose between the Patentees and the Per- 
formers, the Profrietors discharged the task which 
the ma/lecontents, in the present instance, have so 
obligingly taken upon themselves, and published a 
Statement of the Income of the Principal and Leading 
Performers of that day, to “ show how little cause 
they had to mutiny.” From this statement we find, 
that whereas the two worst-paid members of the 
“ glorious eight” receive Ten Pounds ;_ five of them 
Twelve, and ove Fourteen Pounds, per week! the 
average of principal A€tors, at that period, when 
the profits of Performers, according to the miserable 
pamphlet of the ma/econtents, were greater than at 
present, did not exceed, with all collateral sources 
of revenue, the sum of Five Pounds per week.— 
Mr. Cortey Cizsper, from the time of letting his 
share till he left the Stage, received £12. 125. per 
week: Mr. THropuitus Crspper, £5. and his 
wife’s salary til] her death: Mr. Mivviep, jun. £3. 
under the same circumstances with regard to his 


wife: Mr. Mitier, sen. £1. per day, for two 
? 
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hundred days certain, and a clear benefit: Mr. 
MI. ter (better known by the illustrious name of 
Foe Miller, whose fame surpasses that of any /iving 
Aétor whatever) £5. per week, paid him eight 
weeks before he performed, besides a present of 
ten guineas: Mr. Harper, £4. and a like present 
of ten guineas: Mr.SHepHarp,jun. £3: Mr.Suep- 
HARD, the father, £3: Mrs. HERon, £3: Mrs. 
But Ler, £3. And we must further observe, that, 
when these salaries were given, the whole expences 
of the night, allowing for Performers wages, &c. 
did not amount to Fifty Pounds. 

Enough, we hope, has been said, to prove that 
the Statement, or rather Manifesto, of the ma/e- 
contents, forms, with very few exceptions, one mass 
of falsehood, error, and misrepresentation. They 
conclude, like most persons in the wrong, with 
prejudging their own cause, and flatter themselves, 
that “ their endeavours will be accompanied with 
the wishes of all good men.” They are, poor 
“ Gentlemen! in a state of oppression, which no 
other subjects in the kingdom can possibly expe- 
rience !”—How far this declaration squares with 
the evidence of facts, we have amply demonstrated. 

Subjoined to the pamphlet, we find a Supplement, 
containing a proposal, on the part of the Proprietors, 
to refer the subjeét of dispute to the decision of the 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, ‘This proposal, the “ glo- 


rious eight” treat with sovereign contempt, and: 


persist in their determination to forestall the CHam- 
BERLAIN’S 


—— 
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BERLAIN’s verdict, by a printed appeal to the pub- 
lic. They again urge their anxiety to appear in the 
world in their true garb, and we sincerely congratu- 
late them on the accomplishment of their wishes ; 
for the public now have had their eyes opened, and 
regard these worthies in their true light and charac- 
ter. 

Wishing to render the Dramatic CEnsora 
complete record, and documental repository of the whole 
proceedings, connected with this Theatrical contro- 
versy, we shall in our next Number, which will 
commence the Second Volume of this work, take a 
succinét retrospeét of the special pleadings, on the 
case, Aro and con, maintained through the medium of 
the newspapers. Mean while we would recommend 
submisssion, and a return to allegiance, as the ma/e- 
contents must now be convinced of the danger, as 
well as fo//y of resistance. 


END OF VOL. I. 





| 





N.B. An Invex and Tirte Pace to the First Volume, will 
be given as soon as convenient. 


<> We have received a variety of Letters from our Friends and 
Correspondents, which, though we have not yet been able to an- 
swer, are not intended to remain unnoticed. 
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